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My task as a country doctor has been to relieve the 
suffering and pain which is the result of disease, and 
by any and every means at my command to prevent 
death which threatens in every illness. 

Since war in its effect is similar to disease in that 
its chief and immediate result is to cause suffering 
and death, it may not be presumptuous for a country 
doctor to discuss the problem of how to prevent war. 
It is not so far removed from my daily task as some 
might suppose. 

Today eleven nations are sick, they are racked and 
torn by disease, there does not seem to be any doubt 
as to the diagnosis. 

The disease seems contagious; nations nearest 
those afflicted have been the first to contract it. The 
mortality is high, and upon the death certificates, to 
describe the cause of death — if there were need to is- 
sue any — the one word "war" would be sufficient 
and accurate. 

War is a disease — only it is the worst disease, since 
it is brought about most directly by human volition ; 
and by the same token it should be most amenable to 
prevention by human effort. 



Today practically everyone belongs in one of twc 
groups, either among those who favor Preparedness 
or among those known as the Pacifists. The expon- 
ents of both assert that they have one common end 
in view — the prevention of war. Both are doubtless 
sincere. Both are anxious to see the present war 
brought to a close but are even more desirous of see- 
ing a peace established that gives assurance of being 
permanent. The abhorrence of war is almost a uni- 
versal trait. Witness the effort made by the nations 
now at war to place the responsibility for the war up- 
on others. None are proud to be known as the insti- 
gators of the conflict. A few scattered and isolated 
philosophers (with whom we are not concerned at 
present) profess to believe that war makes for good 
and for strength, that the reconstruction following 
war more than compensates for the cost of war. They 
seem to apply the scriptural verse, "All things work 
together for good/' but they forget that even this 
optimistic utterance is modified by the phrase which, 
follows, "to them that love God." 

Among the mail which comes to my desk, I find 
books, pamphlets, letters and appeals from the fol- 
lowing: 

American Association for International Concilia- 
tion. 



Keprints from the Congressional Record of speech- 
es by Congressmen. 
League to Enforce Peace. 
Special Aid Society for American Preparedness. 
American Peace Society. 
Massachusetts Peace Society. 
Enrollment blanks for Plattsburg camps. 

One's impulse is to accept the teachings of either 
the preparedness enthusiasts or to join with one or 
more of the organizations which proclaim the doc- 
trine of the pacifists. I have the most sincere regard 
for leaders in both groups. Their arguments are 
plausible, their sincerity is unquestioned, the posi- 
tions they hold in state and nation, as educators and 
writers, commands respect ; but I have not been able 
to make up my mind with which I should ally myself. 
Doubtless they care very little — but from my point 
of view it is a serious problem, and I am convinced 
that many, share my dilemma. 

I could not repudiate the thought that prepared- 
ness for defense was desirable, and on the other 
hand I recognize the fact that preparedness has been 
the common procedure for ages, and that through- 
out all history it has only been a forerunner of war. 
The argument of the peace advocates is most allur- 



ing and attractive, and I almost reach the point 
where I am ready to join with them, but they do 
not offer a concrete, tangible plan which I can fol- 
low ; they do not give me anything definite to do. I 
find myself quite helpless in bringing about the dis- 
armament of nations. So being unable to choose be- 
tween these two extreme positions, and not being sat- 
isfied with either preparedness alone, or the doctrine 
of the pacifists alone, I have adopted both. 

I believe that it is a fallacy that preparedness is 
given to the state to carry out while the effort toward 
peace is now left to the individual. The result is 
enormous public expenditure for armament, battle- 
ships, military education, and all munitions of war, 
and not a cent for that end which all profess they 
devoutly wish — international peace. 

If international peace is so desirable, if it is the 
most desirable thing in the world today, why not 
spend some money to attain it? 

Seldom do we ever get anything in this world 
worth while without spending money for it. Is it 
too visionary, too idealistic to spend cash in an effort 
to obtain it? The church which looks toward the 
peace of the soul here and hereafter requires cash, 
why not a few dollars for the peace of nations? We 
as a nation are committed to a program of prepar- 



edness ; if this is ever to be changed it will be only 
after we have found a better way. Why not ap- 
propriate funds for and establish a federal commis- 
sion to endeavor to find a better way, while in the 
meantime we go forward with defensive prepara- 
tions? 

There are a vast number of American citizens 
who feel that some definite move should be taken 
along the line advocated by the peace people; wit- 
ness the vote given in the presidential primaries for 
Henry Ford. His voyage in the peace ship does not 
seem well considered and it has proved a fruitful 
harvest for the joke-smiths, yet many voters sig- 
nify their approval of Henry Ford chiefly because 
he was willing to make a definite physical move- 
ment for peace. While Henry Ford has accom- 
plished much for the cause of peace, still I believe 
the problem can better be undertaken by the nation- 
al government than by individuals. 

A federal commission having, perhaps, two dele- 
gates from each of the states, appointed as is our 
Supreme Court, by the President, or elected by the 
people, should make genuine progress in solving 
the problem of international peace. They would de- 
clare for a plan that would at least, have the merit 
of great publicity, and if the American voters are 



then given an opportunity to express their approval 
or disapproval of it, real and genuiue progress will 
have been made. If their plan is approved, then 
delegates from the United States to International 
Peace Conferences will have a tangible expression 
of the American people back of them; and if the 
plan is not approved, then we will have learned the 
uselessness of approaching other nations on the 
subject if we as a nation are unable to unite 
on a definite program. 

Let us obtain the best men available for this com- 
mission, not peace men, not men committed to pre- 
paredness throughout all eternity, but men whose 
minds are not closed, men with the capacity for im- 
partial thought. Let these men hear the evidence, 
hear the individuals and the societies and organiza- 
tions which have opinions to express; let them de- 
vote, if need be, several years to the work ; let them 
be paid as our judges are paid, sufficient to com- 
mand their undivided attention, and I venture to 
assert that we shall make progress toward what ev- 
eryone desires — peace. 

This is not a work for congress to attempt; they 
could not give it the attention which it demands. 
Everyone knows that the work is enormous which 
congressmen are now called upon to do. This is not 



a work to be carried out by endowment on the part 
of individuals, which of necessity remains the effort 
of the individual. It should have the merit of na- 
tional and state wide co-operation. 

Individuals striving for peace and their various or- 
ganizations have gone as far as they are able to go; 
unless it be to repeat what they have already said and 
done; some other action is required. It is beyond 
the scope of individuals to pass upon the merits of 
the different plans now presented, or indeed to give 
all a worthy hearing. This a federal commission 
can do. It can gather together the vast literature 
of both the pacifists and the preparedness folk, and 
bring to a focus all that has been said or written on 
the whole matter. This is what we do in other lines 
of human endeavor. It is merely a plea for na- 
tional efficiency, an urging that the United States 
by its citizens make an honest endeavor to arrive 
at a sane conclusion regarding the greatest problem 
in the world today, before we attempt to confer 
with other nations. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, I am an advocate of 
preparedness for our immediate needs, but at the 
same time urge the establishment of a working force 
engaged on the problem of how we may rid our- 
selves of the present endless need of preparedness. 



A program of competitive preparedness between na- 
tions really never led to anything but war ; at leas 4 
the nations of Europe which were best prepared 
have war in abundance today, perhaps not in spite 
of their preparedness, but because of it. 

Preparedness as a preventive of war is a fail- 
ure, but in event of war it is, at present, a neces- 
sity. Why then be satisfied with mere warlike prep- 
aration? Is there not something better! If we are 
not sure as to a better plan, ought we not to begin 
a systematic organized effort to discover a method? 
We should not assume that war is a normal state, 
and that we are always to be cursed by it, until 
every effort has been put forth to devise a remedy. 
The supreme need demands intensive effort to the 
end that peace may be secured. 

The most direct method of finding a remedy for 
a disease is to discover the cause of the disease. 
War has been called a disease, and justly ; the first 
essential then in seeking a remedy for war is to 
determine the cause of war. This is an expression 
of a very simple truth, and yet almost every endeav- 
or made by pacifists today consist in various efforts 
to apply many remedies. The very fact that so many 
remedies are suggested only proves, at least to a 
physician, that the cause of the trouble is not well 



understood. When a text-book describes a long 
list of drugs and remedies for a certain disease, 
physicians are apt to look with suspicion upon all 
of them; when authorities unite upon one remedy, 
or a very few, we use those mentioned with much 
more confidence, and this confidence is usually well 
founded. 

An inquiry as to the cause of war by the party 
most interested seems desirable. The government is 
the party most interested. The government is the 
party against whom war is declared and waged. 
The government has the power to declare war. 
Should not this same government seek to find the 
cause of war? Just as our government through its 
officials sought and found the cause of disease in 
the Canal Zone and then applied the self-evident 
treatment, so it should deal with war. 

I urge that the government should commit itself 
officially to a search for the cause or causes of war, 
even as we physicians look for the cause of disease. 
If the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Weath- 
er Bureau, the Public Health Service, the Forest 
Service or the Board of Mediation and Conciliation 
carry on a work which individuals could not so well 
accomplish alone, why not an official commission 
to seek the causes of war and the remedy? Not to 



create such a force is almost to admit that we really 
do not desire to find the cause and the remedy. 

A peace commission organized and maintained by 
the national government offers a practical and rea- 
sonable method for obtaining the desired result. 
Here would be a worthy field for the exercise of the 
wide experience and matured judgment of our ex- 
presidents, students of international law, diplomats, 
peace advocates, lawyers, business men, men who 
have deeply at heart the welfare of labor, former 
delegates to international peace conferences, clergy- 
men, physicians, army and navy men. These men, 
if they are chosen because they have shown a pas- 
sionate desire to find truth, and if their life has 
been such as to indicate that they know truth when 
they see it, will carry this country a long distance on 
the pathway toward peace. It may require years of 
effort and expense, but if any genuine progress is 
made it will have been well worth the cost. 

Certain of the great questions that would occupy 
the attention of the commission will occur to ev- 
eryone. How states may be induced to recognize 
some higher authority without the state. What con- 
cessions nations might be reasonably expected to 
make. How states may learn what the individual 
has already learned, that although it has rights, it 



is not best to be continually insistent upon them. 
That the idea of a " world state," though objection- 
able to some, must obtain serious consideration. 
That there must be a power of coercion; of what 
that power shall consist and where it shall reside. 
That there are rights greater than written rights, 
and that provision must be made which takes cog- 
nizance of and secures justice for these rights that 
continually become visible under a new order. 
Whether peace may be best attained through limita- 
tion of foreign investment or by economic and in- 
dustrial supervision, or by non-intercourse, or 
whether by mutual limitation of armaments, or 
by disarmament, or by international court and in- 
ternational police; or whether the nations of the 
earth must be permitted to stagger through wars 
and seeming endless and needless suffering until by 
some law of evolution the problem is itself worked 
out unaided by the systematic and efficiently organ- 
ized effort of humans. 

Perhaps such a commission might even conclude 
that the desired end could be reached only by a prac- 
tical application of the truth that all men are broth- 
ers and that it must be along such moral lines that 
all effort must be made. Perhaps they might find 
that what we so proudly call patriotism is too of- 



ten mere national selfishness and that our idea of 
patriotism must undergo some wonderful altera- 
tions. 

I care not where the commission leads us, if only 
they find the path to truth, for certainly that road 
leads to the great highway of peace. 

This is the line of action which I offer to Ameri- 
can citizens, especially to those who like myself 
have felt that there was something futile and un- 
ending in the general plan of preparedness, and to 
whom the peace appeals seem too vague and imprac- 
tical. The task is too great for individual solution. 
Let us select ninety-six of our ablest men and put 
them seriously to work upon it. In the meantime, 
preparedness until we have something better, pre- 
paredness with a vengeance, preparedness plus, pre- 
paredness and something more, and that something 
a calm, impartial, orderly search for a workable 
plan, to the end that international peace may be- 
come a reality. Such a plan approved by popular 
vote should have sufficient merit, justice, and com- 
mon sanity to command a respectful hearing from 
other nations. 

Doubtless there are many nations today which 
would be only too eager to listen to a plan for peace, 
were it dignified by the serious and expensive labors 
of any great neutral nation. 



If the plan evolved by such a commission was not 
acceptable to other nations, these nations at least 
might be impelled to go as far themselves in the 
search for a remedy and establish their own com- 
mission to work for the desired end. In event of 
their not being in sympathy with our efforts, the 
great mass of Americans will then be more recon- 
ciled to the doctrine of preparedness than they are 
at present. 

We should not place undue confidence in the re- 
sults of such a commission, but its work should 
mark a definite place in the progress of civilization, 
and in an understanding of man's relation to man, 
beyond which it will be possible to go, but short of 
which none would ever wish to be found. 

I am opposed then to the preparedness which is 
prompted by the delusion that efficient preparation 
for war is the only preventative of war; while its 
advocates seek no other plan or means of preven- 
tion. 

I am opposed to the preparedness which is 
prompted by the thought "if war should come," 
while no other effort is made than warlike prepara- 
tion, that war may not come. 

I regret that pacifists have not offered some pop- 
ular line of action in which all might feel they had 
a part. 



Peace conferences which are maintained by indi- 
viduals, where delegates are merely invited guests, 
doubtless serves noble ends but those ends are a 
great way off; if we must continue to depend upon 
the zeal of certain individuals rather than concerted 
action by all who profess to love peace. Great peace 
conferences where thousands meet for two or three 
days to hear papers read, while instructive are not 
constructive, I urge a movement for peace that is 
not antagonistic to the campaign of the prepared- 
ness people, all may have a part in it. 

Peace is in everyone's thought, peace is doubtless 
the desire of everyone unless it be those who are 
reaping a harvest of gold by supplying the means 
wherewith nations diseased by war may cause more 
suffering, more pain and death — we who are coun- 
try doctors are glad when we can earn a dollar by 
relieving human suffering, but we do not envy those 
who "earn" their dollars by knowingly adding to 
the sum total of human woe. It may be "big" busi- 
ness, but it certainly is not "good" business. 

The average American will approve of suet ac- 
tion as proposed by this plan of a Federal Peace 
Commission, the pacifist as well as those in favor 
of preparedness can give assent to it. 

The individual who advocates such action on the 



part of the government will be making a genuine 
effort toward peace — perhaps the only effort he can 
make. 

The church that takes up this plan of establishing 
such a commission may thereby see their prayers for 
peace answered. 

The newspaper or magazine that inaugurates a 
campaign for such a commission will find many to 
applaud — and subscribe. 

The congressman who presents a bill covering this 
suggestion for a Federal Commission to serve the 
American people by an orderly search for the 
"United States Plan for International Peace'* will 
be simply availing himself of a wonderful opportun- 
ity for service. 

The common people, whom Lincoln loved so well, 
will not be slow to show their approval and appre- 
ciation. 

The congressman who opposes the present wave 
of preparedness and adopts the view point of the 
average pacifist may as well withdraw his candi- 
dacy now — at least this seems true in New England. 

But the congressman who goes into his district 
with preparedness as his platform, military service 
for our youth, enormous army and naval expendi- 
tures and nothing else for peace, will have the peace 
people to reckon with. 



As a last word, the national political party that 
writes a Federal Peace Commission into its platform 
will satisfy an enormous number of American citi- 
zens who are eligible to vote and the Peace Commis- 
sion plank need not alienate a single voter un- 
less he be one who, in the search for truth, fears 
that the truth may be found. 

Some will condemn by saying that I have simply 
proposed to refer the matter of peace to a commit- 
tee ; perhaps this is so ; but the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was the work of a committee, and Christ 
delegated his great work eighteen hundred and 
eighty-three years ago to a committee of twelve. 
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